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“§. 8S. TEACHER’S VISITS.” 


The above Picture is the Frontispiece of a small book entitleg 
«© Sabbath School Teacher’s Visits: an Antidote to the Vice of 
Profaneness,”’ published by Mr. James Loring. The following 
extract gives one of the happy results of the Teacher’s faithful- 
ness. 

Towards evening, as Mr Howard was returning 
home to fulfil his engagement with Edward, he met 
a group of boys engaged in play, and had but just 
passed them, when, some difficulty arising, a quar- 
rel ensued, and several little tongues were engaged 
in the dreadful employment of cursing and reviling 
each other. Mr Howard, who was not quite out 
of hearing, quickly retraced his steps, and was soon 
in the midst of them. 

Stop, boys,” he said, ‘cease your quarrelling, 
and utter no more of these wicked words, lest some 
awful judgment should overtake you. Remember 
“the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.” 

The boys were silent, and looked ashamed. 

“Did you go to the Sabbath school last summer ?” 
Mr. Howard asked. 

“No, sir,” was uttered by several of the larger 
boys. 

Do you know the Commandment, a part of 
which I have just repeated ? and whose word it is ?” 

The most of the boys were silent ; at last,one an- 
swered, “ No sir.” 

“Do you know who made you?” 

“‘ God,” was the answer. ne 

“Yes, God made, and he preserves you in life, 
and gives you every blessing which you enjoy. And 
it is the same kind and gracious being who has 
said,‘ ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain.’ Now re- 
member this, and remember, too, that God always 
sees you, and hears every word which you speak. 
If you had thought of this just now, would you have 
said such wicked words ?” 

The same boy who had answered before, and who 
seemed in some degrte affected, again answered, 
“No sir.” j 

After adding much more good advice, Mr. How- 
ard inquired of the boys where their parents lived, 


/ strength would speedily fail, 1 should become wea- | 





intending to call when the school opened, and try 





to obtain the attendance of the children. As he! 
thought, if I am faithful to the resolution I have | 
formed. No day will probably pass in which 1} 
shall not be called on to reprove this sin. My own 
ry and discouraged, if I went forward in that; but} 
the Lord giveth ‘* grace for grace ;” and to them 
that have “no might he increaseth strength.” 
Edward was wailing his teacher's return. 





Mr. | 


; Howard shook hands with him, and said, ‘* Well, 


Edward, I am glad to see you. Do you feel any 
better than you did last evening?” 

*‘T bope the Lord will forgive me,” Edward re- 
plied, ‘and take away my sin; but I do not feel 
less sorry for it.” 

“I hope you never will,” said Mr. Howard. 
‘The goodness of the Lord,—His readiness to for- 
give, and that love of the Savior which led Him to 
die for sinners, furnish the strongest possible mo- 
tives why we should repent of sin, and forsake it 
utterly, and why our hearts should be melted and 
broken on account of it. When we indulge in any 
sin, after knowing that it caused His death, it is 
like crucifying Him afresh, and counting the blood 
which was shed on the cross an unholy thing. Do 
you remember a Hymn you learned last summer, 
beginning with, 

** Alas! and did my Savior bleed, 
And did my Sovereign die—?”’ 

“Yes, sir;” said Edward, “1 thought of it last 
evening.” 

You may repeat the two last verses. 

Edward repeated, 

* Thus might I hide my blushing face, 
While his dear cross appears, 

Dissolve mine heart in thankfulness, 
And melt mine eyes in tears. 

‘* But drops of tears can ne’er repay 
The debt of love I owe; 

Here Lord I give myself away, 
Tis all that I can do.” 

“*T wish you,” said Mr. Howard, “ to think fre- 
quently of the last verse. You must be sorry for 
sin ; you will weep on account of it, when you think 
of what it cost your Savior, and how hateful it is in 
His sight. But you must not be satisfied with this; 
you must forsake sin, and give yourself wholly to 
the Lord, praying Him ‘to work in you both to will 
and to do, of His own good pleasure.’ You remem- 
ber He has said, ‘ without me, ye can do nothing.’ 
Feel this constantly, and attempt no duty in your 
own strength; but pray to Him daily to dwell in 
you and to be with you. Pray that His Spirit may 
guide, direct, and sanctify you wholly. ‘Then, and 
then only, will you be able to avoid sin and live to 
His glory. And when His grace has enabled you 
to do right, you must watch most carefully against 
thinking that you have done it. Left to yourself, 
you can do nothing but sin; it is only ‘through 
Christ strengthening you,’ as the Apostle expresses 
it, that you can doright. With the Psalmist you 
should ever say, ‘To thy name, O Lord, give glo- 
ry; oras the Lord’s Prayer says, ‘Thine is the 
glory forever.’ You have not forgotten to pray, 
Edward?” ; 

Edward blushed, but after a moment's pause,said, 
“*T did forget to pray, sir. I had not tried to pray 
for a long time before I became so very wicked as 
to take the name of the Lord in vain.” 

“TI am no longer surprised that you were so wick- 
ed,” said Mr Howard. ‘If you did not pray to 
the Lord to keep you from temptation, no wonder 
you fell intoit. Ifyou did not even ask him to de- 
liver you from evil, how could you expect that he 
would ?” 





and praying that the Lord would forgive me, and 


| proceeded on his way, I shall have much work, he| make mea good child. After doing this, I felt less 


unhappy, though not less sorry; and it seems to 
me now, that ! could not live a day without pray- 
ing, any more than I could without eating. Doyou 
think I shall ever neglect it again?” 

‘**T hope not,” was the reply, ‘‘ but be watchful, 
and suspicious of yourself You have seen that 
you have a wicked heart; the Bible says, it is ‘ de- 
ceitful above all things;’ do not trust ita single 
moment. ‘They that trust in the Lord,’ the Psal- 
mist says, ‘shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot 
be removed, but abideth forever.’ Do you think a 
sincerely pious man, such as our Minister, could by 
any provocation or temptation be induced to utter 
one profane expression? Certainly not; and the 
reason is, that such persons trust in the Lord, aud 
He keeps them from doing wickedly. Remember 
this, my dear boy, and may the Lord give you 
grace to put every right thought into practice. Hav- 
ing felt the evil of profaneness yourself, and having 
resolved as I trust you have, by the help of the Lord, 
to avoid it in future, do you not feel grieved that 
some of your young companions yet indulge in it ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir,” said Edward, “ It grieves me very 
much ; I wish they could all have been at church 
yesterday, and that you, or some of the teachers 
would talk to them.” 

“IT have resolved,” said Mr. Howard, “ to speak 
in future to all that I hear using profane language, 
whether old or young. But cannot you, Edward, 
do some good in this way? If you hear children 
saying wicked words, you can tell them it is wrong, 
and point them tothe Third Commandment, or re- 
peat some other text of Scripture which forbids it. 
Will you try to do this?” 

Edward professed his willingness to try, but ad- 
ded, ‘1 am afraid some of the boys would only be 
angry, and swear at me.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps some of them,” Mr. Howard replied, 
‘may be so wicked as to do this; but I do not 
think many will, if you tell them of their fault in a 
right way. Be very careful that your manner is 
kind and affectionate; speak firmly but mildly of 
the wickedness of the practice, and tell them what 
the word of God says about it. And if they revile 
and ill-treat you, continue to return them good for 
evil. Never get angry yourself, but pity and pray 
for them. You remember what our Lord says about 
the manner in which we should treat them who 
injure us?” ¢ 

Edward repeated the words, ‘‘ Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” 

‘* Should you pursue the course,” continued Mr. 
Howard, “‘ which I have recommended, for a long 
time, and find no apparent good result from it, you 
must not be discouraged. Some may be benefitted 
without your knowing it immediately, and if only 
one wicked boy in fifty should be reformed, you 
will be abundantly repaid for all the trouble and 
self-denial it may cost you: and if not one should 
be the better for it, you will be discharging your 
own duty. In the Bible it is written, ‘Thou shalt 
not hate thy brother in thine heart: thou shalt. in 
any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin 
upon him.’ Now this precept applies to children, 
as well as to grown persons, as far as they have 
opportunity of obeying it. You should never see 
any of your own age doing wrong, when their pa- 
rents or teachers are not by, without telling them 
of it. In this way, the Lord may enable you to do 
much good even in childhood. But, perhaps, we 





“I tried to pray Jast evening,” Edward replied ; 
“after you left me,sir,I could not help kneeling down 


have talked enough for one time. Should you like 
to have me pray with you before we separate ?” 
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Edward having expressed thankfulness for his 
teacher’s kind offer, they kneeled, while Mr. How- 
ard commended himself and his pupil to the kind 
care of their heavenly Father. 

After they had risen, he said, ‘* I hope the school 
will open very soon, and when it does, [ shall not 
only depend on your going yourself, but shall hope 
that you will invite other boys to attend; perhaps 
you can obtain some who did not go last summer. 
Be sure, if you hear any children swear, to ask 
them to go. As it is growing late, you had better 
return to your uncle’s now, and think over what we 
have been talking about. When you are disposed 
to visit me, I shall be glad to see you, and will give 
any advice or instruction in my power.” 

** You are very kind, sir,” said Edward. “ If my 
uncle and aunt are willing, could little Emma go to 
the school? She is five years old.” 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “‘ we shall be glad 
to have her come. Some of the ladies will be pleas- 
ed to take care of her, and try to do her good.” “I 
will ask her parents then. Good night, sir.” ‘Good 
night, Edward, and may the Lord bless and keep 
you.” 








NARRATIVE. 
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From the S. S. Herald. 
UNCLE PETER.—a TrveE srory. 

In the days of my childhood, I used frequently 
to visit at the house of a wealthy neighbor, whose 
grand children were my playmates ; and many were 
the juvenile pleasures we enjoyed, and the merry 
sports in which we engaged, while roving about the 
grounds or making the lofty ceiling of the old cas- 
tle (for such it appeared with its spacious.apartments 
and gloomy shades) echo with our noisy glee. 

But none of our rambles do I recollect with so 
much delight, with a pleasure so unmixed with any 
bitter remembrance, as our visits to the orchard, to 
get apples and see uncle Peter making baskets. O 
wel! do I remember, with what chastened joy, and 


almost solemnity, I used to pass through the thick 
shades of the large trees, to where we saw his vene- 
rable figure seated on an old stool, just before the 


door of his cot. And such was the respect we felt 
for his authority, and the sanctity of his character, 
that not one apple would we touch, (though bushels 
lay under our feet as we tripped along, tempting us 
by their bright colors, and mellow fragrance,) until 
we had saluted the old man, and asked permission, 
which he never failed to grant with the grace of real 
benevolence. ‘‘O yes, my little misses,” he would 
say, ‘“‘ uncle Peter loves to see you so happy, this 
pretty day ; but you must not thank me for this fruit ; 
oh! no, ’tis God gives you these good apples; he 
makes the tree bud, and blossom, and bear, and the 
warm sun shine out to make the apples sweet and 
mellow ; and he gives you health, so you come jump- 
ing and laughing, to see old uncle; and he helps 
my rheumatics, too, so I can creep out, blessed be 
his name; and sit in the warm sunshine, and see 
His goodness all around me.” “Such was his style 
of conversing with us; and though I was at the 
time ignorant of the vital principle which ruled in 
his breast, and was the source of so much virtue and 
contentment, yet I saw he had the secret of happi- 
ness which [ eveu then coveted, though I sported 
in all the buoyancy and thoughtlessness of young 
life. And what was this secret? Ah! it is that, 
which may be revealed to all who have a sincere 
desire to be instructed by Him, who condescends to 
teach the poor negro and little child, rather than 
those who are called wise in this world. 

The early part of uncle Peter's history I have re- 
ceived from others; his last years, from constant 
intercourse with his family, were intimately known 
to me. Even in his youth, he was remarkable for 
his intelligence and fidelity ; but in those times this 
was not always a security against ill usage. His 
master, though not addicted to cruelty himself, com- 
mitted the management of his slaves to an inhuman 
overseer, whose brutal nature feasted on their suf- 
ferings, and at length, driven to desperation, many 
of them deserted. Uncle Peter was one of the num- 
ber; and while the others were retaken, he had 











ingenuity enough to find a secure hiding place. 
During this state of affairs, his owner, feeling per- 
haps some compunctions of conscience for the cru-| 
elty that had been exercised towards so good a ser- 
vant, and yet not willing to part with his manager, 
determined to sell the runaway ; and such was the 
reputation poor Peter enjoyed in the neighborhood, | 
that a purchaser was readily found, who paid the 
full price without having the smallest clue to his 
place of concealment, but who felt assured, that as 
soon as he received the intelligence that he had a 
new and kind master, he would make his appear- 
ance; and he was not deceived, the wanderer re- 
turned; but ah! how changed! God had given 
the poor renegade not only a new master, but a 
new heart. 

While flying from his oppressor’s face, and cur- 
sing his hard fate, he thought of death as his only 
refuge, and was hastening to a neighboring stream, 
when the idea struck him, will my sorrows end 
here? <A voice seemed to answer, ‘ stop, sinner, 
God calls you; you are standing on the brink of 
eternalruin. After death comes the judgment, are 
you prepared to meet the holy Judge?’ ‘That was 
a moment of anguish to his soul; what should he 
do? The wrath of the Almighty seemed ready to 
crush him; and his sins, like a black cloud, spread 
terror and darkness around him. Now he felt as if 
he was truly an alien and vagabond, not only from 
man, but from the great and good God. In this 
state of mind he was wandering about, when the 
words of a text, he had once heard the great Mr. 
Davis preach from, came into his mind, ‘I will 
arise and go to my father.’ His memory was re- 
tentive; he remembred the exposition of the para- 
ble, but never before this time did he realize, that 








he was himself the poor prodigal, who had wander- 
ed so far from his Father’s house. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
would say, ‘‘God was my teacher; he showed me 
with clearer light than ever came from any where 
but heaven, for he reconciled sinners to himself, in | 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” The darkness fled away, | 
chased by these beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 
Now all was peace and beauty to his eyes. In 
speaking of the great change in his feelings towards | 
his fellow creatures, he said, “ Before I felt the! 
love of God in my heart, I had been so persecu-, 
ted and so abused, that I hated my species; I des-| 
pised mankind; but now I love them all, 1 pray 
for my enemies. 

After this he became noted, not only for his in- 
telligence and faithfulness, but for his fervent piety. 
From this time, we lose the particulars of his life, | 
until he had become quite an old man, when his 
master came from the lower country, to reside in 
one of the fertile vales just beneath our mountains ; 
and it was here that my family renewed their old 
friendship with Uncle Peter. He would often call 
at my father’s, as he returned from preaching, to 
rest and discourse about “‘ the good things of the 
kingdom.” He had associated with a class of peo- 
ple, almost ona level with brutes in ignorance, and 
enjoyed none of the means of improvement, so com- 
mon now ; yet his ideas on every subject were clear 
and most sensibly expressed, though frequently his 
words were coined for the occasion. Such was the 
trust reposed in him at home, that he was steward to 
the whole family, which consisted of several hund- 
red. His master, though like Gallio “ he cared for 
none of these things,” would never constrain Uncle 
Peter’s conscience ; but seemed to bow with reve- 
rence to the holy principle by which he regulated 
his conduct. And though a man of steru demean- 
or, Uncle Peter could always approach him, 
whether to consult, advise, or ask a favor. Of the 
last I have heard an affecting incident. After the 
old man’s strength failed, so that he could not at- 
tend meeting at the ‘ quarters,’ he greatly desired 
to have preaching at the great house, as he called 
the residence of the family. For this blessing he 
had prayed many years, but not until his feebleness 
became great did he venture to ask his master’s 
permission. It was promptly granted, and Uncle 
Peter’s gratitude and thankfulness exceeded all 











bounds. He shouted aloud in praises to God, say- 
ing, ‘this is what I have been praying for, for twen- 


ty years, that salvation might come to this house,” 
The very next Sunday, blind Tom the preacher 
came led by his dog to publish the glad tidings of 
the gospel. 

I must mention an instance or two of his humility 
and self-denial, which were striking traits in his 
character. When his food was carried to him, it 
was frequently observed that he did not eat. One 
of the family expressed her fear, that it did not 
please his appetite; ‘‘O yes, mistis,” he replied 
‘tis very good, but I never eat of a Friday. i 
find it best to fast on that day, it “seems to bring 
God into my soul: it is better to feed on his love 
and promises, than on ‘ meat that perishes.’” And 
uncle, how long has this beeg your practice ? “For 
many years,” was his answer. When urged to 
have a bed and warm cover, he refused, saying 
‘** my bench by the fire, and my blanket, is a plen- 
ty: it is not fitting for a poor creature like me to 
have such nice things.” I have walked to his house 
sometimes when he has been sick, to inquire after 
his health and see ifhe required any thing. I gen- 
erally found him reposing on his hollowed bench 
with his feet and legs resting on the hearth. Oh! 
how wonderful it appeared to me then, that he 
should be so happy, in such a situation, and quite 
alone, for he would never suffer any one to stay 
with him longer than to bring him necessaries, 
“They can be better employed,” he would say 
‘‘and I am not lonesome.” His extreme temper- 
ance, and what we should consider the hardships 
of his life, were doubtless the cause of his great age 
and uninterrupted health; for until he was ninety,he 
never laid by for sickness. After that sime he grad- 
ually weakened, but the sands of life ebbed so slow- 
ly, that one could scarcely perceive that it was was- 
ting away. He was still able to walk down to the 
house every pleasant day, to see how the garden 
flourished, and how domestic affairs were going on. 
On one of these visits, he observed a nice carpet 
on.one of the floers, and shaking his head, said, 
“‘ this is all vanity. Why should this warm cover- 
let be put under foot? Much better give it to some 
poor creature to keep him from the cold. Is’nt the 
floor good enough to tread upon ?” Sometimes he 
would take up the idea that he should not live to 
see another day, and come downr to take leave of 
the family. Little did he or any of us then think, 
that he would survive to see its desolation, to see 
its head laid low, and its branches lopped off, and 
those portals culd and solitary, which a few years 
ago were thronged by happy countenances, as they 
welcomed the friend and visiter to the hospitable 
home. But who shall teach us when to look for 
thee, oh death! ‘Thou didst spare the old pilgrim 
trembling on the verge of Jordan, and moving thee 
to waft him to the blissful shore, while, relentless 
tyrant, thou didst enter the abode of health and 
happiness, seizing another, and another, and anoth- 
er, for thy victims, and spreading grief and desola- 
tion around thee. 

And yet did this old man’s lamp of life burn on 
from day to day, faintly and still more faintly, until 
the principles of existence were expended, and 
nature expired. He had outlived the allotted three 
score years and ten, and that too without the labor 
and sorrow usually attached to long life. Though 
his sight (towards the last) grew dim, and his hear- 
ing became bad‘ and his memory of recent events 
imperfect, yet his mind retained its original force, 
and whenever it was awakened to any subject of 
interest, his views were as clear, and his judgment 
as sound asever. Religion always called forth his 
eloquence ; his eye kindled with delight, and a new 
energy seemed to pervade his system, while with 
the language and fire of inspiration, he spoke of 
the blessedness in reserve for the righteous. The 
servants would say, when he began to talk in this 
manner, “now Uncle Peter is going to preach.” 
It was not until June, 1830, that his happy spirit 
took its flight to that world of perfect peace and 
holiness, whose glories, by the eye of faith, he had 
so long contemplated. The years of his life, from 
the nearest calculation that can be made, were 103; 
an immense age, it appears to us ; but Uncle Peter 
would have said, like the patriach, in contrasting 
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time with eternity, ‘‘ few and full of evil have been | 
the days of the years of my life.” 

Who among us will profit by the example, in this 
little story? I have felt both humbled and gratifi- 
ed as L have portrayed this poor African’s charac- 
ter; humbled, that with so many advantages I have 
fallen so far beneath him in excellence, and gratifi- 
ed, that God does “‘ choose the weak things of this 
world, and things that are despised, to bring to 
nought the things that are, that no flesh should glo- 
ry in his sight.” V. 


“—si“ ss [WHE WURSERY. 

















THE AIR. 

You gave me, said Robert to his father, a very 
pretty account the other day of water,and you taught 
me by it to admire the wisdom and goodness of God 
in making things so convenient and useful. But I 
have since been thinking that you omitted one cir- 
cumstance about the rain in which the wisdom of 
God is very plain. You know, papa, that in the sum- 
mer, when the crops are growing, we do not have so 
much rain as in the spring and fall, before they are 
planted, and after they are harvested. 

You are entirely right, Robert, said his father.— 
God sends the heavy rains, with which he designs to 
feed the great and long rivers, at a time when the 
produce of our farms will not be injured by them. 

Now, replied Robert, do tell me something about 
the wind. I feel it, but I cannotsee it. Hasit as 
many uses as water? 

Yes, Robert, it has, and wonderfully shows the 
power, and wisdom, and goodness of God. You 
cannot see it, because it allows the light to pass 
through it almost as readily as if there was nothing 
atallin the way. It is thin and light, and admits 
of the free motions of other things with but very 
little.interruption ; and yet, when put violently in 
motion, it is very strong, and will blow down trees 
and even houses. 

But pray tell me what it is that gives the wind 
such a swift motion ? 

Among other causes, heat and cold. Heat makes 
the air swell and become larger, and cold makes it 
smaller. When it is heated it is lighter, and the 
heavy cold air presses it upward, and forms a cur- 
rent as you see in the chimney when the fire burns. 
You see the use of the wind when you see it driv- 
ing vessels on the river, and turning windmills to 
grind wheat. The wind also carries about the 
clouds which water the earth and make springs and 
rivers. It has the power of dissolving the water 
that it dries up, so that the light of day can easily 
pass through it. You see how convenient a fresh 
drying breeze is when things are wet and uncom- 
fortable. 

Yes, to be sure, and [ always like to go out, and 
play in the fresh pleasant air, and see the grass and 
grain wave before it when it blows. I always think 
itmakes the birds and the butterflies very happy 
afier damp weather. 

It does, Robert, and since you mention them I 
will call your attention to another good property of 
the air. Its thinness allows the birds and butter- 
flies to move their wide wings in it with great ease, 
and its weight keeps them from falling down when 
they fly. Recollect also that the air keeps you 
alive, If you quit breathing, you will die directly. 
Even the fishes live by it. 

You astonish me, papa! 
air under the water ? 

They certainly do, my son. The water itself is 
full of air. Do you not recollect seeing the fishes 
constantly moving their gills? Now these gills 
serve them as lungs, and they attract the air out of 
the water as it passes through them. If you tie a 
fish’s gills with a string so that they cannot move, 
the fish will die presently for the wantof air. But 
see how soft and smooth the air is, and how fine 
its particles. If the least dust gets into your throat 
with your breath, it hurts you and makes you cough. 
But the air not only goes into your lungs, but by 
its softness and smoothness runs into every little 


What, do the fishes get 





of hearing, amidst its other excellent uses. It con- 
veys sounds from one place to another, by which 
means we are enabled to talk to one another, and 
read, and hear every thing. 

Yes, papa, and there is nothing that I hear that 
is half so pleasant as the beautiful music in the 
church. I shall tell all this to cousin James the 
next time I see him, And whenever | go to 
church and hear the gospel, and the psalms, and 
the minister, and the beautiful music, I shall bless 
God for making the air, and for giving me a good 
pair of ears. 








MORALITY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
“* He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down.” 


How uncertain is the life of children! As the 
light of the taper is extinguished by a breath; so 
the life of the young is destroyed by little causes. 
What multitudes are mown down by the scythe of 
death, before they know their right hand from their 
left, and what multitudes more before they have at- 
tained the age of seven years, They come forth 
like the flower and blossom and rejuice, and shed 
their fragrance for a little hour; then they wither 
and die, and are seen no more. Look at the lit- 
tle infant, a day old. See him opening his eyes, 
like the violet on the hill side; how improbable it 
is, that he will live to the age of four years! He 
cometh forth like a flower and is cut down. Thus 
it was in ancient days, when pious Job reasoned 
with his three friends; and thus it has been ever 
since. If it be, as some have imagined, that all who 
have died in infancy have been transplanted to a 
kindlier soil ; that they have gone to tune their in- 
fant songs in the presence of their risen Savior, how 
glorious a company of pure and happy spirits will 
there be at the last great day, when all the nations 
of the earth shall go up to judgment. But where 
will your readers be in that day? Will not some 
of them vainly wish, as they often did when on 
earth, that they had died in infancy? When they 
behold the holy and the happy, rejoicing on the 
mountains of the heavenly Zion, will they not vain- 
ly wish as they often did here on earth, that they 
had never been born? How vain the wish, here ! 
How doubly vain hereafter! 

True, man cometh forth like a flower and is cut 
down ; but you, my reader, are still alive. Death 
has taken one on your right hand, and another on 
your left; your brother, your sister, your parent, 
your friend; but you are still alive. True, God 
has made man immortal; nor can those who desire 
to do so shake off their immortality, they have gone 
into eternity unreconciled to God, and despair like 
a thick cloud has settled upon their souls, no ray 
of hope will ever pierce it. But you are still alive. 
Why are you spared? Surely if you follow in their 
steps, it would be better for you if you had never 
been born; for you must die and go to your own 
place. My young reader, a little moment is still 
granted you. Improve it, and you will never again 
wish to be blotted out of existence. Improve it, 
and you will not be afraid to look into the dark and 
narrow house, you will not be afraid to die. Im- 
prove it, and you will escape the world of dpair. 

Ss. 
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THE WHITE BEAR. 

The White Bear is about nine feet long, and a 
little more than four feet high. He is said some- 
times to weigh sixteen hundred pounds, which is 
the weight of a very large ox. His forepaw is ten 
inches wide. 

He has a long nose, short ears, very large legs 
and a short tail. His body and neck are long, his 
feet broad, and his toes end in five long, sharp, 
claws on each foot. His hair is very long, thick, 
and shaggy. 

There is no beast which is more fierce than the 
White Bear. When attacked and wounded, he 
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Tt is said, that no animal defends its young with 
so much courage as this. When attacked, the 
first care of the mother is to keep them from harm: 
and when she is wounded, and dying, she will 
caress her young, and try to save them to the very 
last moment of her life. 

The White Bear lives in Greenland and Lapland, 
countries so cold that the ground is covered with 
snow and ice during the whole year. 

He lives on fishes, and seals, which he catches 
himself; he also eats the flesh of dead whales, 
which happen to float on shore, or which he finds 
by swimming out to sea. He lives mostly on 
the land, oron the ice. But he is a good swimmer, 
and often ventures out to sea, and dives down in 
the water to catch fish. 

The White Bear is the king of beasts in the cold 
country where he lives. In that dreary country 
there is no other animal which is a match for him. 
The White Bear, although so fierce and cruel 
when angry, does not, like the tiger, always kill 
whatever comes in his way. It oftens happens, 
that when a Greenlander and his wife are paddling 
out at sea, by coming too near an ice cake on 
which there is a White Bear, that the animal sud- 
denly jumps into their boat, and if he does not 
overset it, sits quietly down, and suffers himself to 
be rowed along. It is likely that the poor Green- 
lander is not very fond of his new passenger ;- but 
as he cannot get rid of him, he rows him safely on 
shore, when the great beast, if he is not very hun- 
gry, steps out of the boat and walks away. 

In Greenland, where the White Bear lives, the 
people are few in number, and are at the same time 
small and weak. If he were like the tiger, and 
would attack every person whom he met, he would 
soon destroy all the people in the country where he 
lives. But instead of this, he seldom or never at- 
tacks people, except when he is angry or hungry. 
Let us then admire the mercy of God towards those 
poor Greenlanders in his having made the White 
Bear with so mild and gentle a temper. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 
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ON THE WONDERS OF CREATION, 


Children, did you see the eclipse? I suppose 
most of you did; fut the studies of every school 
were suspended, and all your teachers and parents 
had smoked glasses prepared so that you could look 
and not injure your eyes. In the kindness of provi- 
dence, the weather was fair, and the sky very clear 
and free from vapors, so that we had as good an 
opportunity for observation as could be desired. 
About the middle of the eclipse, a long and light 
cloud passed along over Boston, and sometimes it 
was so thick and dark that we could not see the 
heavenly bodies through it. But a great part of 
the cloud was so thin, that it was more of a help 
than a hindrance. It served the same purpose as 
the smoked glass, by stopping some of the rays of 
light, so that we could look with the naked eye; 
and the under side of the cloud was beautifully tin- 
ged with various colors, as pink, and yellow, and 
light scarlet, and white, and green. Perhaps in 
some places there was no cloud, so that the observ- 
ers could not look on at any time without their 
glasses. We think so, because we could not see 
many clouds in any direction ; but saw a clear sky 
almost every where, except between Boston and the 
sun. When there are many clouds in the sky, that 
seem to join together, and spread out every way as 
far as we can see, and appear to come down to the 
ground, then we know that it is cloudy weather in 
many other places to a considerable distance. 

It is a great favor that you have seen so large an 
eclipse of the sun while you are children. You 
will always remember how it appeared ; and when 
you come to study astronomy, you will understand 
about eclipses much better than you possibly can 
by reading descriptions in books, or looking at dia- 
grams, or attending to all that your teachers can 
say in attempting to describe them. You wilt be 








hole, and mingles itself with your blood, and gives 
a very pleasant feeling. The air also is the means 


becomes very angry and will either destroy those 
who wound him, or die fighting against them. 


able tosay, “Oh I have seen an eclipse, and re- 
member how the moon passed over the sun, and 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








then a great part of it was dark.” You will also be 
much more interested in the study of astronomy ,than 
you could be if you had never seen an eclipse; and 
if you live till another takes place, I have no doubt 
you will be very anxious to see that too, for your 
‘eye is not satisfied with seeing” this great sight. 
Would you not be willing even to rise from your 
sleep in the night, to witness an eclipse of the 
moon, and remark the difference between that and 
one of the sun ? 

You observed, that when the greatest part of the 
sun was covered, the light and heat were sensibly 
diminished. But still, it was not dark like night. 
You saw how large a part of the sun was hidden ; 
and what a little strip of it remained bright, in the 
form of a crescent or new moon. Only think 
what a world of fire the sun must be, when the rays 
from such a small piece of it could give so much 
light as we then had, and give it to whole continents 
in the same degree as tous. In a ¢otal eclipse, 
which sometimes occurs, the whole face of the sun 
is covered and all his rays are stopped. It is then 
dark like night, and nothing shines upon us but the 
planets and stars. This darkness can never con- 
tinue more than a few minutes; for the moon is 
not large enough to cover the sun entirely for a 
longer time, while she continues to pass on in her 
orbit. The eclipse we have just seen was not total ; 
and you have had no opportunity to see a night 
coming at noon-day. There was such an eclipse 
over New-England in 1806. 

But what were your thoughts, children, while 
you were looking at this wonder of creation? Did 
you think what a change the eclipse produced in 
the feelings and conduct of men? Inthe morn- 
ing, all were active here & there about the business 
of the day, ‘‘ minding earthly things,” enjoying the 
benefit of the sun’s light, and scarcely turning a 
thought towards that glorious luminary, or towards 
the great and good Being who placed him in the 
heavens to give light to the world. As soon as the 
eclipse came on, however, all business was suspend- 
ed, and every body set their faces toward the sky. 
It was a solemn and sublime scene, when millions 
of eyes were directed at the same moment to the 
same object, and millions of minds were contem- 
plating the wonderful works of God. If an angel 
could have observed us from some high cloud, and 
seen us all thus looking earnestly up to heaven, he 
would have thought we were admiring the works 
of the Creator, and adoring and praising the Ever- 
lasting Father who made them all. They would 
not suppose any of us could be making sportive re- 
marks, or gazing for the purpose of merely obtaining 
scientific knowledge. Let us hope that some had 
suitable thoughts and feelings ; and that many chil- 
dren obtained impressions concerning the infinite 
God, which they will never lose. 

The eclipse may help children to obtain some 

_ ideas about the distance of the sun and moon from 
the earth, and the size of those orbs which appear to 
us so small. You saw perhaps the cloud that sailed 
along before the sun, and even that appeared a great 
way off. . It was, however, only a mile or two from 
you; but the moon was two hundred and forty 
thousand miles, and the sun four hundred times as 
far, or ninety six millions of miles. If you travel- 
led ten times round this great world, it would be 
but little more than the distance in a strait line to 
the moon. The sun and moon appeared small, 
because they are so far off, though they are great 
globes, especially the sun. We cannot judge of 
the distance of one or two objects from us, when 
they are all that we see in the vacant sky. The 
moon in the eclipse seemed almost to touch the sun; 
but it was four hundred times as near to us as it 
was to the sun, at that very moment. 

We might think too of the sun as a luminous bo- 
dy, or one that gives light of itself; and of the 
moon as an opaque, or dark body, which only turns 
back the light that shines on it from the sun. This 
was plainly shown at the time of the eclipse. The 
moon came over the sun, and prevented a great part 
of the sun from shining on us; so we say the sun 
was eclipsed, or hidden, or darkened. But the side 
of the moon next to us was all dark; that side was 





away from the sun, so that the sun could not shine 
upon it. Now if the nioon gave light of herself, she 
would have appeared light to us. As her whole 
face toward us was dark, it is beyond dispute that 
she is not a luminous body. 

‘God made the sun to give light by day, and the 
moon to give light by night; he made the stars 
also.” He moves them round the skies continual- 
ly, for the use and comfort of mankind. They re- 
volve but a few times before our days are numbered 
and finished. When his designs in forming them 
are completed, ‘‘the earth will be burnt up, and 
the heavens be rolled together asa scroll,” and chan- 
ged as a worn-out vesture. But the eternal God 
changes not,and the gracious Redeemer is the samé 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever. Happy are they 
who love Christ and serve God here. They will 
be welcomed to that world which has no need of 
the sun or of the moon, but of which God is the 
everlasting light. 
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INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCE, 

**One morning,” writes an intelligent female cor- 
respondent at the South, ‘‘on awakening my daugh- 
ter (then six years of age) and telling her it was 
time to rise, she exclaimed, ‘ | am sorry you awak- 
ened me—lI had such a delightful dream.’ ‘ What 
were you dreaming about, my dear ?’ ‘ Why I dream- 
ed that I was at my uncle W.’s plantation, and I 
thought that my uncle made a golden image, just 
such an one, mother, as Nebuchadnezzar set up 
in the plain of Dura, and he told me, and my aunt 
and cousin, and all the negroes on the plantation, 
to fall down and worship it. And I thought they 
did——all fell down and worshipped the image but 
me—and that I stood up and would not bow down. 
Then I thought my uncle came to me and said, 
‘ H——, why do you not bow down and worship 
my image? Do you not know that I can punish 
you very severely if you disobey me?’ But I thought 
[ said, I don’t care, uncle, you may punish me as 
much as you please; you may even kill me; but 
I will not worship your image—J will do as Moses 
did—I choose rather to suffer affliction with the peo- 
ple of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season.’ ‘But,’ replied I, ‘ you said you hada de- 
lightful dream—did you feel happy in the prospect 
of suffering ?’ ‘ Oh yes, mother, I never felt so hap- 
py in all my life.’ 

‘* This, to be sure, is only a dream, but I think it 
shows, in a remarkable manner, at how very early 
a period of life the examples, precepts, and conso- 
lations of our holy religion can be understood, felt, 
and applied to our own circumstances. 

‘In alittle more than a year from this time, my 
sweet child was in the arms of Him for whom she 
seemed willing to suffer martyrdom.” —S. S. Journ. 


—-eae— 
A Remarkable instance of Honor and Generosity. 
—aA poor man, who was door keeper to a house 
in Milan, found a purse which contained two hun- 


dred crowns. The man who had lost it, informed 
by a public advertisement came to the house, and 
giving sufficient proof that the purse belonged to 
him, the door keeper restored it. Full of joy and 
gratitude, the owner offered his benefactor twenty 
crowns, which he absolutely refused. Ten were 
then proposed, and afterwards five ; but the door 
keeper still continued inexorable; the man threw 
his purse upon the ground, and in an angry tone 
cried, ‘I have lost nothing, nothing at all if you 
thus refuse to accept of my gratuity.” The door 
keeper then consented to receive five crowns, 
which he immediately distributed amongst the 
poor. 


—- r— 

How to be Comfortable.—We live in a world 
which has so many sharp points and critical stations, 
that our own comfort, as well as that of those with 
whom we live, is made to turn upon mutual kind- 
ness, forbearance, accommodation and dependance : 
in want of these, we are condemned to bear the 
lash of continual discord, and are made our own 
tormentors. The least consideration will inform 
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us how easy it is to put an ill-natured Construction 
upon a word ; and what perverse turns and expres. 
sions spring from an evil temper. Nothing can be 
explained to him who will not understand, nor wil} 
any thing appear right to the unreasonable. « Ry, 
ery thing in life,” says one of the ancients, « hag 
two handles :” but it must be a bad disposition jp. 
deed, which will be ever seizing the wrong one 
I therefore repeat it, that if you would have com. 
fort, you must give it. It is no uncommon thin 
to hear the very persons who throw a family jinig x 
confusion, complain that there is no peace in the 
family ;—but he that would escape the calamity of 
fire must be careful not to strike the sparks which 
enkindle it. ‘The only remedy for all these eyils 
is true religion.— Cecil. 
—eLe—- 

Punctuality.— Nothing begets confidence soop. 
er than punctuality. In business or religion it js 
the true path to honor and respect, while it pro- 
cures a felicity to the mind, unknown to those who 
make promises only to break them, or suffer them. 
selves to be so entangled in their own concerns, as 
to be incapable of being their own masters. Who. 
ever wishes to ‘advance his own interest, and to se. 
cure the approbation of others, must be punctual, 
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POETRY. 








For the Youth’s Companion, 
PARODY 
On an Epitaph in the Chapel Burial-Ground, Boston, 
ISAIAH XL. 6, 7, 8. 
I wander’d in that place of Death 
Where countless sleepers lay, 
Nor dreaming sigh, nor murmur’d breath 
Rose from their beds of clay. 
The long grass stir’d not at their feet, 
Nor branches o’er their head, 
And Nature seein’d like guardian sweet 
To watch the silent dead. 
But then, methought, a solemn tone ; 
As when the warning sea 
Doth to the dark-wing’d tempest moan 
In hollow harmony, 
Came from each deep and mouldering tomb 
Where weary Age did rest, 
Or Manhood stricken in its bloom, 
Or Youth with pulseless breast, 
Or where the tender infant slept 
In innocence serene, 
Where a fond mother’s tears had kept 
The pillow’d turf so green, 
That voice proclaim’d, ‘+All flesh is grass, 
Earth’s phantom-race, 
With all their pomp and glory pass 
Leaving no trace ; 
The flowret from its fading sod 
The blast may sever ; J 
Man dieth :—but the word of God 
Shall stand for ever.”’ 
onan 
THE MOTHER. 


“ Look! how he smiles, our darling boy, 

And see his urms stretched forth to meet 
Thy first embrace—ah, this is joy 

Which makes my happiness complete. 
I’ve taught him how to speak thy name, 

And when his blue eyes closed at night, 
He lisp'd it out when morning came ; 

Still would he breathe it with delight. 
Dearest !—he laughs as if his heart, 

Like ours, was fill’d with love and joy ; 
He cannot say how dear thou art, 

But, ah, he feels—the darling boy ! 
Take him upon thy knee, and kiss 

The dimples from his rosy cheeks, 
First upon that, and then on this ; 

Look at his eye—it almost speaks. 
Oh! [have watch’d him day and night, 

And read his dreams, as on he slept; 
And when he oped his eyes of light, 

And to my arms delighted leapt, 
I've wish’d that thou wert near to see 

How with each morn his looks improved ; 
How like a vine he clung to me, 

And seem’d to say, ’twas all he loved !'’ 
Thus spake the mother, as upon 

Her blue-eyed boy she fondly gazed ; 
Another moon had scarcely gone, 

Ere the child’s eye was sunk and glazed : 
Like moulded wax, too soon he lay 

Cold, motionless, upon her bosom ; 
Hope, joy, and all, had pass’d away— 

Chill death had nipp’d the tender ae, 


Minerva. 


